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the basis of morality. "We live in a system, and to achieve 
right ends, or any rational ends whatever, we must learn to 
understand that system." 

In Part II Professor Cooley gives, for the first time in soci- 
ological literature, strange as it may seem, full and adequate 
recognition of "communication" as a fundamental fact in the 
social life. Through communication, or all forms of interstimu- 
lation and response by means of symbols, the moral and psy- 
chical unity of society is made possible. "By means of this 
structure (the social communicating apparatus), the individual 
is a member not only of a family and a class and a state, but 
of a larger whole reaching back to prehistoric men whose thought 
has gone to build it up. In this whole he lives as an element 
drawing from it the materials of his growth, and adding to it 
whatever constructive thought he may possess." From this 
point of view Professor Cooley discusses the enlargement and 
perfection of means of communication in modern life and 
the resulting effect upon government, religion, and culture. 
Also, he takes up the effect of this enlarged psychical life upon 
the consciousness of the individual, on the one hand, and upon 
the efficiency and organization of public opinion as a control- 
ling agency in society, upon the other. The whole of this dis- 
cussion, as well as his discussion regarding the growth of classes 
and of institutions, is extremely interesting and suggestive, 
but perhaps enough of the book has already been given to indi- 
cate its value to all who are interested in social and moral prob- 
lems, whether on their theoretical or practical sides. To all 
such, the best service that the reviewer can do is heartily to 
commend to them the reading of the book itself. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 
University of Missouri. 



Human Nature in Politics. By Graham "Wallas. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co., 1909. Pp. xvi, 302.. 

Political thinkers and workers alike should derive much in- 
struction from the study of Mr. "Wallas 's stimulating little 
book. It is mainly an argument for the basing of political 
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theory and practice on the more empirical study of human 
nature, or, briefly, on psychology. The revolution which the 
application of psychological knowledge and methods has created 
in criminology and education has, Mr. Wallas contends, hardly 
affected politics at all. Here we are generally content to operate 
with a few ancient maxims until, tiring of them, we too often 
lapse into despair for the political future of mankind, or into 
cynical acquiescence in the policy of the parties to which, by 
tradition, we belong. Very aptly, Mr. Wallas compares the 
equipment of the modern political theorist or practitioner with 
that of "the medical student trained by the study of Hippo- 
crates or Galen. He is taught a few isolated, and therefore 
distorted, facts about the human type, about pleasure and pain, 
perhaps, and the association of ideas, or the influence of habit. 
He is told that these are selected from the other facts of human 
nature in order that he may think clearly on the hypothesis of 
there being no others. What the others may be he is left to 
discover for himself; but he is likely to assume that they 
cannot be the subject of effective scientific thought. He 
learns also a few empirical maxims about liberty and cau- 
tion and the like, and, after he has read a little of the history 
of institutions, his political education is complete" (pp. 123, 
124). 

Disappointment with the working and the fruits of repre- 
sentative government is a very common condition, and has been 
in recent years the theme of many learned treatises. Mr. Wallas, 
as an active political worker, as a candidate and canvasser at 
elections, and as a member of elective bodies in London, has 
had many reasons for sharing in the prevailing despondency. 
In the first part of this work, "The Conditions of the Prob- 
lem," he very effectively sets forth some of the reasons why 
the calculations of the reforming politician have gone astray. 
The principal error, of course, is the ' intellectualist ' assump- 
tion that the adult human being is primarily a reasoning animal, 
who proceeds in politics to choose what he considers to be the 
best means of attaining certain rationally approved ends. Mr. 
Wallas is able, on the contrary, to demonstrate, with an inex- 
haustible wealth of illustration and suggestion, the enormous 
strength of mental factors other than rational choice and in- 
ference. First come the impulses and instincts of mankind, for 
example, the impulse of affection. Adroitly managed, this im- 
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pulse will, as we know, reduce the political thinking of a con- 
stituency to a shadow. Nor, again, is it difficult to find in the 
operation of this and kindred impulses the preservative of insti- 
tutions, which are, in many ways, manifestly pernicious, as, for 
example, the British monarchy and peerage. 

Again, the springs of human action will be rightly appre- 
ciated only if we take account of the effects of habit and famili- 
arity, and, conversely, of the unusual and the strange, and of 
the modes of cognition which most directly appeal to the emo- 
tions and the will. These facts are in their way well known to 
advertisers and presumably to the baser sort of politician, whom 
the better sort are apt to find so useful. The entity which in our 
country inspires the most intense and durable political emotion 
is the party, that bug-bear of the academic politician. In this 
connection, Mr. Wallas 's words are worth quoting: "The party 
candidate is, at his first appearance, to most of his constitu- 
ents merely a packet with the name of Liberal or Conservative 
upon it. That name has associations of color and music, of 
traditional habit and affection, which, when once formed, exist 
independently of the party policy. Unless he bears the party 
label, — unless he is, as the Americans say, a 'regular' candidate, 
— not only will those habits and affections be cut off from him, 
but he will find it extraordinarily difficult to present himself 
as a tangible entity to the electors at all" (p. 90). 

Mr. Wallas suggests, with much ingenuity, the application of 
statistical methods to the human nature which is the material 
of politics. Facts relating to human beings should be collected 
under three main heads: "descriptive facts as to the human 
type; quantitative facts as to inherited variations from that 
type observed either in individuals or groups of individuals; 
and facts, both quantitative and descriptive, as to the environ- 
ment into which men are born, and the observed effect of that 
environment upon their political actions and impulses" (p. 
122). 

This is a considerable task and Mr. Wallas seems to me to 
take it much too lightly. Recent incursions of mathematical 
statisticians into sociology are not very reassuring, and I am 
by no means disposed to concede to them the future of political 
science. On the other hand, nothing but approval can be given 
to Mr. Wallas 's plea for a more quantitative treatment of cer- 
tain practical and political problems. It is indeed a grievous 
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reproach to representative government and a serious hindrance 
to political progress, that controversy should commonly be con- 
ducted on the system of wholesale denunciation and rejection. 
Thus Mr. Wallas writes: "For many socialists and individ- 
ualists the mere attempt to think in such a [quantitative] way 
of their problem would be an extremely valuable exercise. If 
a socialist and an individualist were required even to ask them- 
selves the question, 'How much socialism?' or 'How much indi- 
vidualism?' a basis of real discussion would be arrived at — 
even in the impossible case that one should answer, ' All individ- 
ualism and no socialism,' and the other, 'All socialism and no 
individualism'" (p. 148). More attention to the obvious ad- 
vantages of such a method would do something to mitigate some 
of the worst evils of our party system. 

The second part of the book, "Possibilities of Progress," does 
not, I think, cohere very closely with the first part, though it 
is excellent in itself and falls appropriately enough under the 
general title of the book. Mr. Wallas is aware of the danger 
which must have haunted many in reading the scathing ex- 
posures which fill the first part. "At first sight, therefore, it 
might appear that the change in political science which is now 
going on will simply result in the abandonment by the younger 
politicians of all ethical traditions, and the adoption by them, 
as the result of their new book-learning, of those methods of 
exploiting the irrational elements of human nature which have 
hitherto been the trade secret of the elderly and the disillu- 
sioned" (pp. 176, 177). 

Mr. Wallas emphatically abjures any anti-intellectualist con- 
clusion. An impulse which is recognized and estimated, be- 
comes capable of control and loses its bewildering potency. 
"Burke was sincerely convinced that men's power of political 
reasoning was so utterly inadequate to their task, that all his 
life long he urged the English nation to follow prescription, to 
obey, that is to say, on principle their habitual political im- 
pulses. But the deliberate following of prescription which 
Burke advocated was something different, because it was the 
result of choice, from the uncalculated loyalty of the past. 
Those who have eaten of the tree of knowledge cannot forget" 
(pp. 182, 183). 

On the other hand, Mr. Wallas sees the futility of attempting 
to exclude emotion from political life; and his ideal is well 
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represented by his choice of Plato's conception of a coordina- 
tion between the powers of the soul, reason harmonizing and 
strengthening the emotions by subordinating them to its ends. 
Such a 'harmony,' he considers, has been notably attained by 
the Japanese nation, and displayed in the recent war with 
Eussia. 

The concluding chapters deal in a penetrating way with some 
important political questions, with the electoral system, the 
civil service, and so on. I should like to devote the rest of 
this review to the admirable closing chapter, "Nationality and 
Humanity." This chapter contains some luminous criticisms 
of the theories which dominated nineteenth century interna- 
tional politics, those, for example, of Mazzini, on the one hand, 
and of Bismarck and English imperialists, on the other. But 
the essential part of the discussion is the moving presentation 
of the way in which growing knowledge is abating the crude 
intolerant prejudices of an earlier age. Neither ideals nor 
methods 'emerge' with complete clearness from these inspiring 
pages; - but one reads and rereads them without ever failing 
to draw from them new hopes for better days. I would fain 
quote the closing passage: "We all of us, plain folk and 
learned alike, now make a picture for ourselves of the globe 
with its hemispheres of light and shadow, from every point of 
which the telegraph brings us hourly news, and which may 
already be more real to us than the fields and houses past which 
we hurry in the train. We can all see it, hanging and turning 
in the monstrous emptiness of the skies, and obedient to forces 
whose action we can watch hundreds of light-years away and 
feel in the beating of our hearts. The sharp new evidence of 
the camera brings every year nearer to us its surface of ice and 
rock and plain, and the wondering eyes of alien peoples. It 
may be that we shall long continue to differ as to the full sig- 
nificance of the vision. But now that we can look at it without 
helpless pain it may stir the deepest impulses of our being. To 
some of us it may bring confidence in that Love that Dante saw, 
'which moves the Sun and the other Stars.' To each of us it 
may suggest a kinder pity for all the bewildered beings who 
hand on from generation to generation the torch of conscious 
life." 

W. J. EOBERTS. 

University College, Cardiff, Wales. 



